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Mr. Hueffer and the Prose Tradition in Verse 

We cannot forecast Mr. Lindsay's future. He is already, 
as Mr. Yeats said, assured for the anthologies. But his 
example is valuable. He is realizing himself in relation to 
direct experience, and he is not adapting to his work a twi- 
light tone which is quite foreign to him, as it is, generally 
speaking, to the temperament of the nation. He is working 
out his salvation in his own way. It will be his salvation 
at any rate, and therefore worth more to him than if he 
trundled in on the coat-tails of English or French credentials, 
and much more worth while to the nation. 

The task for the American poet is twice as difficult as 
it is for his continental brother. The artistic tradition upon 
which he has to build is solely, as I have said, individual. 
It is a great tradition, nevertheless, and essentially so in 
spirit, and it is in spirit that it must be emulated. 

A. C. H. 

MR. HUEFFER AND THE PROSE TRADITION IN VERSE 

Collected Poems, by Ford Madox Hueffer. Max Goschen, 
London. 
In a country in love with amateurs, in a country where 
the incompetent have such beautiful manners, and person- 
alities so fragile and charming, that one can not bear to 
injure their feelings by the introduction of competent criti- 
cism, it is well that one man should have a vision of per- 
fection and that he should be sick to the death and discon- 
solate because he can not attain it. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Mr. Yeats wrote years ago that the highest poetry is so 
precious that one should be willing to search many a dull 
tome to find and gather the fragments. As touching poetry 
this was, perhaps, no new feeling. Yet where nearly every- 
one else is still dominated by an eighteenth-century verbalism, 
Mr. Hueffer has had this instinct for prose. It is he who 
has insisted, in the face of a still Victorian press, upon the 
importance of good writing as opposed to the opalescent 
word, the rhetorical tradition. Stendhal had said, and Flau- 
bert, De Maupassant and Turgenev had proved, that "prose 
was the higher art" — at least their prose. 

Of course it is impossible to talk about perfection with- 
out getting yourself very much disliked. It is even more 
difficult in a capital where everybody's Aunt Lucy or Uncle 
George has written something or other, and where the vic- 
tory of any standard save that of mediocrity would at once 
banish so many nice people from the temple of immortality. 
So it comes about that Mr. Hueffer is the best critic in 
England, one might say the only critic of any importance. 
What he says today the press, the reviewers, who hate him 
and who disparage his books, will say in about nine years' 
time, or possibly sooner. Shelley, Yeats, Swinburne, with 
their "unacknowledged legislators," with "Nothing affects 
these people except our conversation," with "The rest live 
under us ;" Remy De Gourmont, when he says that most men 
think only husks and shells of the thoughts that have been 
already lived over by others, have shown their very just 
appreciation of the system of echoes, of the general vacuity 
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of public opinion. America is like England, America is very 
much what England would be with the two hundred most 
interesting people removed. One's life is the score of this 
two hundred with whom one happens to have made friends. 
I do not see that we need to say the rest live under them, 
but it is certain that what these people say comes to pass. 
They live in their mutual credence, and thus they live things 
over and fashion them before the rest of the world is aware. 
I dare say it is a Cassandra-like and useless faculty, at least 
from the world's point of view. Mr. Hueffer has possessed 
the peculiar faculty of "foresight," or of constructive criti- 
cism, in a pre-eminent degree. Real power will run any 
machine. Mr. Hueffer said fifteen years ago that a certain 
unknown Bonar Law would lead the conservative party. 
Five years ago he said with equal impartiality that Mr. D. 
H. Lawrence would write notable prose, that Mr. De la 
Mare could write verses, and that Chance would make 
Conrad popular. 

Of course if you think things ten or fifteen or twenty 
years before anyone else thinks them you will be considered 
absurd and ridiculous. Mr. Allen Upward, thinking with 
great lucidity along very different lines, is still considered 
absurd. Some professor feels that if certain ideas gain ground 
he will have to rewrite his lectures, some parson feels that if 
certain other ideas are accepted he will have to throw up his 
position. They search for the forecaster's weak points. 

Mr. Hueffer is still underestimated for another reason 
also: namely, that we have not yet learned that prose is as 
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precious and as much to be sought after as verse, even its 
shreds and patches. So that, if one of the finest chapters 
in English is hidden in a claptrap novel, we cannot weigh 
the vision which made it against the weariness or the con- 
fusion which dragged down the rest of the work. Yet we 
would do this readily with a poem. If a novel have a form 
as distinct as that of a sonnet, and if its workmanship be as 
fine as that of some Pleiade rondel, we complain of the 
slightness of the motive. Yet we would not deny praise to 
the rondel. So it remains for a prose craftsman like Mr. 
Arnold Bennett to speak well of Mr. Hueffer's prose, and for 
a verse-craftsman like myself to speak well of his verses. And 
the general public will have little or none of him because 
he does not put on pontifical robes, because he does not take 
up the megaphone of some known and accepted pose, and 
because he makes enemies among the stupid by his rather 
engaging frankness. 

We may as well begin reviewing the Collected Poems 
with the knowledge that Mr. Hueffer is a keen critic and a 
skilled writer of prose, and we may add that he is not 
wholly unsuccessful as a composer, and that he has given us, 
in On Heaven, the best poem yet written in the "twentieth- 
century fashion." 

I drag in these apparently extraneous matters in order 
to focus attention on certain phases of significance, which 
might otherwise escape the hurried reader in a volume where 
the actual achievement is uneven. Coleridge has spoken of 
"the miracle that might be wrought simply by one man's feel- 
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ing a thing more clearly or more poignantly than anyone 
had felt it before." The last century showed us a fair 
example when Swinburne awoke to the fact that poetry was 
an art, not merely a vehicle for the propagation of doctrine. 
England and Germany are still showing the effects of his 
perception. I can not belittle my belief that Mr. Hueffer's 
realization that poetry should be written at least as well as 
prose will have as wide a result. He himself will tell you 
that it is "all Christina Rossetti," and that "it was not 
Wordsworth, for Wordsworth was so busied about the ordi- 
nary word that he never found time to think about le 
mot juste. 

As for Christina, Mr. Hueffer is a better critic than I 
am, and I would be the last to deny that a certain limpidity 
and precision are the ultimate qualities of style; yet I can 
not accept his opinion. Christina had these qualities, it is 
true — in places, but they are to be found also in Browning 
and even in Swinburne at rare moments. Christina very 
often sets my teeth on edge, — and so for that matter does 
Mr. Hueffer. But it is the function of criticism to find what 
a given work is, not what it is not. It is also the faculty of 
a capital or of high civilization to value a man for some rare 
ability, to make use of him and not hinder him or itself by 
asking of him faculties which he does not possess. 

Mr. Hueffer may have found certain properties of style 
first, for himself, in Christina, but others have found them 
elsewhere, notably in Arnaut Daniel and in Guido and in 
Dante, where Christina herself would have found them. 
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Still there is no denying that there is less of the ore rotunda 
in Christina's work than in that of her contemporaries, and 
that there is also in Hueffer's writing a clear descent from 
such passages as : 

I listened to their honest chat: 

Said one : "Tomorrow we shall be 
Plod plod along the featureless sands 

And coasting miles and miles of sea." 
Said one : "Before the turn of tide 

We will achieve the eyrie-seat." 
Said one : "To-morrow shall be like 

To-day, but much more sweet." 

We find the qualities of what some people are calling 

"the modern cadence" in this strophe, also in A Dirge, in 

Up Hill, in— 

Somewhere or other there must surely be 
The face not seen, the voice not heard, 

and in — 

Sometimes I said: "It is an empty name 
I long for ; to a name why should I give 

The peace of all the days I have to live?" — 
Yet gave it all the same. 

Mr. Hueffer brings to his work a prose training such 

as Christina never had, and it is absolutely the devil to try 

to quote snippets from a man whose poems are gracious 

impressions, leisurely, low-toned. One would quote The 

Starling, but one would have to give the whole three pages 

of it. And one would like to quote patches out of the curious 

medley, To All the Dead, — save that the picturesque patches 

aren't the whole or the feel of it; or Sussmund's capricious 

Address, a sort of Inferno to the Heaven which we are print- 
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ing for the first time in another part of this issue. But that 

also is too long, so I content myself with the opening of an 

earlier poem, Finchley Road. 

As we come up at Baker Street 
Where tubes and trains and 'buses meet 
There's a touch of fog and a touch of sleet; 
And we go on up Hampstead way 
Toward the closing in of day. . . . 

You should be a queen or a duchess rather, 
Reigning, instead of a warlike father, 
In peaceful times o'er a tiny town, 
Where all the roads wind up and down 
From your little palace — a small, old place 
Where every soul should know your face 
And bless your coming. 

I quote again, from a still earlier poem where the quiet 

of his manner is less marked : 

Being in Rome I wonder will you go 
Up to the Hill. But I forget the name . . . 

Aventine ? Pincio ? No : I do not know 
I was there yesterday and watched. You came. 

(J give the opening only to "place" the second portion of the 
poem.) 

Though you're in Rome you will not go, my You, 
Up to that Hill . . . but I forget the name. 
Aventine? Pincio? No, I never knew . . . 
I was there yesterday. You never came. 

I have that Rome; and. you, you have a Me, 
You have a Rome, and I, I have my You; 
My Rome is not your Rome : my You, not you. 

For, if man knew woman 

I should have plumbed your heart; if woman, man, 
Your Me should be true I ... If in your day — 
You who have mingled with my soul in dreams, 
You who have given my life an aim and purpose, 
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A heart, an imaged form — if in your dreams 

You have imagined unfamiliar cities 

And me among them, I shall never stand 

Beneath your pillars or your poplar groves, . . . 

Images, simulacra, towns of dreams 

That never march upon each other's borders, 

And bring no comfort to each other's hearts! 

I present this passage, not because it is an example of 
Mr. Hueffer's no longer reminiscent style, but because, like 
much that appeared four years ago in Songs from London, or 
earlier still in From Inland, it hangs in my memory. And 
so little modern work does hang in one's memory, and these 
books created so little excitement when they appeared. One 
took them as a matter of course, and they're not a matter 
of course, and still less is the later work a matter of course. 
Oh well, you all remember the preface to the collected poems 
with its passage about the Shepherd's Bush exhibition, for it 
appeared first as a pair of essays in Poetry, so there is no 
need for me to speak further of Mr. Hueffer's aims or of 
his prose, or of his power to render an impression. 

There is in his work another phase that depends some- 
what upon his knowledge of instrumental music. Dante has 
defined a poem as a composition of words set to music, and 
the intelligent critic will demand that either the composition 
of words or the music shall possess a certain interest, or that 
there be some aptitude in their jointure together. It is true 
that since Dante's day — and indeed his day and Cassella's 
saw a re-beginning of it — "music" and "poetry" have drifted 
apart, and we have had a third thing which is called "word 
music." I mean we have poems which are read or even, in a 
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fashion, intoned, and are "musical" in some sort of complete 

or inclusive sense that makes it impossible or inadvisable to 

"set them to music." I mean obviously such poems as the 

First Chorus of Atalanta or many of Mr. Yeats' lyrics. The 

words have a music of their own, and a second "musician's" 

music is an impertinence or an intrusion. 

There still remains the song to sing: to be "set to music," 

and of this sort of poem Mr. Hueffer has given us notable 

examples in his rendering of Von der Vogelweide's Tan- 

daradei and, in lighter measure, in his own The Three-Ten: 

When in the prime' and May-day time dead lovers went a-walking, 
How bright the grass in lads' eyes was, how easy poet's talking 1 
Here were green hills and daffodils, and copses to contain them : 
Daisies for floors did front their doors agog for maids to chain 

them. 
So when the ray of rising day did pierce the eastern heaven 
Maids did arise to make the skies seem brighter far by seven. 
Now here's a street where 'bus routes meet, and 'twixt the wheels 

and paving 
Standeth a lout who doth hold out flowers not worth the 

having. 
But see, but see! The clock strikes three above the Kilburn 

Station, 
Those maids, thank God, are 'neath the sod and all their gen- 
eration. 

What she shall wear who'll soon appear, it is not hood nor 

wimple, 
But by the powers there are no flowers so stately or so simple. 
And paper shops and full 'bus tops confront the sun' so 

brightly, 
That, come three-ten, no lovers then had hearts that beat so 

lightly 
As ours or loved more truly, 
Or found green shades or flowered glades to fit their loves more 

duly. 
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And see, and see! 'Tis ten past three above the Kilburn Station, 
Those maids, thank God! are 'neath the sod and all their gen- 
eration. 

Oh well, there are very few song writers in England, 
and it's a simple old-fashioned song with a note of futurism 
in its very lyric refrain ; and I dare say you will pay as little 
attention to it as I did five years ago. And if you sing it 
aloud, once over, to yourself, I dare say you'll be just as 
incapable of getting it out of your head, which is perhaps one 
test of a lyric. 

It is not, however, for Mr. Hueffer's gift of song-writing 
that I have reviewed him at such length ; this gift is rare but 
not novel. I find him significant and revolutionary because 
of his insistance upon clarity and precision, upon the prose 
tradition ; in brief, upon efficient writing — even in verse. 

Ezra Pound. 

Note. Mr. Hueffer is not an imagiste, but an impressionist. 
Confusion has arisen because of my inclusion of one of his poems in 
the Anthologie des Imagistes. E. P. 

NOTES. 

Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer, of London, is the author of 
numerous novels, and of books of verse now included in 
the Collected Poems, reviewed in this issue. He was the 
founder and first editor of the English Review. 

Mr. Carl Sandburg, of Chicago, was introduced by 
Poetry last March. 

Mr. William Rose Benet, a young New York poet who 
is on the staff of The Century, has published one book of 
verse, Merchants from Cathay (Century Co.) a second, 
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